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Czernin, on his return to Vienna, had found matters
even worse than he had feared- The situation was disastrous
and was not alleviated by the almost pathetic incapacity
of the Austrian Ministry to meet either crisis or emergency.
The obvious lack of co-operation between the Austrian
and Hungarian Prime Ministers had complicated the situa-
tion still further, and had resulted in the threat of a second
famine panic.

At a Crown Council presided over by the Emperor Karl
on January 22, Czernin made his report on the negotiations
with both the Eussians and the Ukrainians of the Rada.
With the language of a tragedian, yet maintaining a
scrupulous if surprising fairness, he drew for them a picture
of the long weary days at Brest-Litovsk. The dialectical
acrobatics of Kiihlmann and Trotsky, the brutal but
realistic intervention of Hoffmann, the days of prolonged
anxiety, the diminution of his own authority and influence
as a result of the troubles at home, all were depicted before
the Emperor and his advisers with the restraint and
deference of a diplomat of the old school. But beneath it,
not entirely concealed, was all the poignant anguish which
Czernin had suffered during the tragedy of Brest. Spiritually
he was scarred, and he could not hide completely the
marks of the ordeal.

Two issues must be decided by the Council; should
Czernin proceed to negotiate with the Ukrainians on the
basis which Hoffmann had developed and which would
provide a million tons of foodstuffs for hungry Austria ?
And, in the event of the stalemate continuing between
Kiihlmann and Trotsky, should Czernin make a separate
peace for Austria-Hungary with the Russians ?

The Austrian Prime Minister, Seidler, supported Czernin
in his conduct of the negotiations and emphasized the
necessity of an immediate peace with the Ukraine on the